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“Color” in the Performance of the Old Masters 
By R. Felini 





UST as a painting would have 

to be pronounced imperfect 
and faulty, if its coloring did 
not show an ever-changing 
variety of hues and tints, so 
a musical composition will 
lose much of its beauty and, 
in a short while, prove mo- 
notonous and wearisome to the listener, if it 
is performed without “color.” Coloring, then, 
is a necessity, i. e., the different musical phrases 
must be presented with that particular varia- 
tion of lights that suits them best, the singing 
being moderately loud here and loud there; 
quiet and soft in one case and still softer in an- 
other, etc. 
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1) The coloring must be done carefully 
and judiciously, after the composition has 
been thoroughly studied both in its entirety 
and in its single parts, so that a correct pro- 
portion and a good balance may be achieved 
in conformity with artistic and liturgic re- 
quirements and with the dictates of a re- 
fined taste. But perhaps the greatest care 
and attention must be given to the avoid- 
ance of exaggerated effects; for sometimes the 
coloring is done with such squeamish exact- 
ness as to produce the impression of affec- 
tation. This, of course, will convert the per- 


formance into a flat failure. No, the purpose 
of color in old classical Church music is not 
to add dainty embellishments and trivialties, 
but to inject life and vigor into the perform- 
ance. The emphasis of overnice minutiae 
weakens the creative potentialities of a com- 
position, beclouds the piece and blurs its color- 
ing. The following seven-fold gradation of 
effects is sufficient for all legitimate purposes: 
pp, (pianissimo—very soft); p (piano—soft) ; 
mf (mezsoforte—half voice); f (forte— 
natural strength of voice); ff (fortissimo— 
full voice with some emphasis); cressendo; 
and decressendo. Any more extended or de- 
tailed scheme of coloring will only confuse and 
unsettle the singers, and, if carried out to the 
end, will almost certainly result in a perform- 
ance that may easily border on the ridiculous. 


2) As a general rule, one may say that a 
piece should never be begun forte (f), but 
rather mezsoforte (mf). A Kyrie usually 
begins mf, sometimes p, especially if the notes 
of the theme follow one another in immediate 
succession, none of them having a halting 
value; cfr. e. g. the beginning of the Kyrie 
in the six-part Missa Assumpta est of Pales- 
trina. At times, though, a beginning must be 
made with a forte, e. g. at Hosanna; however, 
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the Hosanna is not a separate composition, but 
only a part of the Sanctus or Benedictus. 


3) If the first note of a composition is a 
long one, it is taken with a soft (piano) at- 
tack and then sung with a crescendo during 
the first half of its value, and thereafter fin- 
ished decrescendo. The other voices stating 
the theme in succession need not begin with 
the same strength of tone which the pre- 
ceding voice (now singing crescendo) has de- 
veloped at the point of their entry; let them 
begin p or pp or mf, just as though they were 
singing the very first note of the composition. 
Cfr. e. g. the beginning of the four-part motet 
Sicut cervus desiderat of Palestrina. 


4) Occasionally, in the middle of a poly- 
phonic section, one meets with a homophonic 
phrase built up of the leading voice and its 
thematic answer. In this case, the homophonic 
phrase is taken forte or mezzoforte the first 
time, and piano or pianissimo the second time, 
so that a good differentiation of the repetition 
may bring out everything in proper relief. 
What follows immediately thereafter, is usu- 
ally sung with a more or less broad crescendo. 
Cfr. e. g. the Sancta Maria, Mater Dei of the 
four-part Ave Maria by L. da Vittoria. 


5) In this same Ave Maria, however, we 
find, immediately after the above quoted 
words, two short phrases to the words, Ora 
pro nobis peccatoribus, which should be treated 
in just the opposite way, the first phrase be- 
ing piano, the second phrase forte—this to ex- 
press the perseverance, the insistence of the 
supplication. 


6) Again, there are, especially in the Mass, 
certain characteristic parts of the text for 
which composers have always shown a pre- 
dilection by giving them a distinctive musical 
expression of nearly always the same char- 
acter whenever one of these texts recurs. 
Such texts are: Adoramus te; Jesu Christe ; 
Cum Sancto Spiritu; Et unam sanctam; and 
especially vivos et mortuos, which with Pales- 
trina, is always declaimed in a way that never 
fails to make a deep impression upon the hear- 
er. These texts ought to be treated decrescen- 
do, with a gradual relaxation of tempo (rallen- 
tando or ritardando), and with a short pause 
at the end. Cfr. e. g. the four-part Missa 
Lauda Sion by Palestrina. 


7) A group of ascending notes is sung 
with a slight crescendo and a group of de- 
scending notes, decrescendo; but in this case 
it is understood that these groups are related 
to each other, and that they are to be well 
proportioned with respect to the general 


scheme of dynamics obtaining at the point at 
which they occur. 


What was said about the varied coloring of 
short homophonic phrases having the same 
text, holds good also for longer and poly- 
phonic phrases. Thus, in the Missa Papae 
Marcelli, the words Jesu Christe are repeated 
in a rather broad, majestic polyphonic style, 
albeit with some variation from the first mu- 
sical setting of these words. Accordingly, 
Jesu Christi is sung crescendo, followed by a 
decrescendo in both cases, the crescendo being 
worked up the first time from mf to f, and 
from f to ff the second time; and so we shall 
have to proceed also when these same words 
are repeated at the end of the Gloria, though 
with this difference, that here the crescendo 
is developed from pp to p the first time, and 
from p to mf the second time. 


8) Another rule that ought to be strictly 
observed in the distribution of color is, to 
avoid sudden contrasts. Hence one ought 
never to pass at once and without preparation 
from piano to forte, and, least of all, from 
pianissimo to fortissimo. If it is deemed nec- 
essary to contrast two adjoining phrases, let 
the bridging over from one to the other be 
done by means of a suitable crescendo or de- 
crescendo, Cfr. e. g. Domine Fili in Missa 
Papae Marceili of Palestrina. 


9) And now a final word regarding the 
arrangement of the voices for bringing out 
a good piano or pianissimo. 


Some choirmasters select only a few voices, 
the so-called soli, for this purpose, and then 
set off such a piano or pianissimo with a tutti 
(full choir). It cannot be denied that such an 
arrangement may add to the life, charm, and 
variety of a performance, especially if the text, 
so rendered, be long enough to stand out music- 
ally as a complete section of the composition. 
However, this manner of executing a piano 
should be employed with great moderation, for 
but too often it lapses into monotony and bar- 
renness; whereas the piano and still more so, 
the pianissimo of the full choir (especially of 
a numerically strong choir), if executed with 
care and precision, will always produce a pro- 
found impression because of its inherent dig- 
nity and solemnity. 

—tTranslation by A. L. 
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Studies of Phrasing 


(Continued from Summer Issue) 


VI. INTIMATE CONNECTION OF 
WORD AND TONE 


Tone, by its very nature, at once expresses 
feeling. The word, through the understand- 
ing, mediates the perception of the emotions 
expressed by the tones. All the instruments 
that attempt to imitate the primitive tone— 
the human voice—as the sublimest and purest 
instrument in creation, continually fail to im- 
press the hearer with what we understand or 
comprehend through the combination of word 
and tone. To have the performance of a song 
meet the requirements of musical aesthetics, it 
is necessary to pay particular attention to pur- 
ity and clearness, ease and elegance of pro- 
nunciation combined with correct declamation, 
without, in the least, affecting the beauty and 
volume of tone. 


The musical tone depends entirely upon the 
vocal, whose purity is essential to the agree- 
ableness of the former. For that reason we 
look upon a perfect and truly ideal vocaliza- 
tion as the first requirement to sing well. 


I. THE VOWELS 


The vowels may be clear or dark (open or 
closed). The singer may give them a lighter 
or darker quality (timbre), according to their 
situation or the meaning of the words. An 
earnest, melancholy mood requires a darker 
coloring than a joyfully exicted one. This 
coloring of the vocals depends upon the situ- 
ation of the lips, the tongue, the palate. If a 
succession of tones is to be sung on one vowel, 
its coloring must be strictly the same in order 
to get a complete eveness of the voice in its 
whole range. The vowel must always be the 
same at the end as at the beginning. This is 
the case if the focus of the tone remains on the 
same point on the hard arch of the palate 
against which the tone column strikes. The 
singer must constantly feel the warm current 
of air on the upper front teeth. As the 
tongue, by virtue of its adhestion to the larynx 
interferes with the act of producing a tone in 
the articulation of syllables and words, the 
first exercises in singing must be practiced 
on one vowel in order to attain an ideal culture 
of tone and to secure technical routine. If 
the vocal organ is normal, and not injured by 
bad habits, the clear sounding Italian a (ah) 
should be chosen, because that vowel permits 
a quiet and flat position of the tongue, and it 
corresponds best with the artistic fundamental 
vocal bell, i. e., the form of the pharynx and 
hollow of the mouth arising from judicious 


mental and physical endeavors in the formation 
of the voice. If the pupil is unable to produce 
the open a (ah) correctly, it is beneficial to 
let him sing on the vowel wu, as in “rude” (or 
any other vowel, according to the construction 
and proportion of his voice-apparatus) until 
the dry, hardened or worn-out larynx has re- 
ceived the sense of loose tone. To produce the 
remaining vowels, certain deviations from the 
artistic fundamental form of the vocal bell are 
required, through which the form of the 
mouth-opening is partly modified by the lips, 
and the space in the mouth partly by the 
tongue. Singing a (ah) requires the greatest 
opening of the mouth, and it is changed into 
o and u (00) by lessening the mouth-opening 
by means of contracting the lips (i. e., length- 
ening the vocal bell by putting the lips for- 
ward and moderately lowering the larynx.) 
Singing a, as sounded in “mat”, and e and 1, 
as in the scale names re and mi, calls for suc- 
cessive lessening of the mouth’s space by means 
of the tongue, which rises a little in the back. 


The transformation of the vowels, on all 
degrees of the scale and all possible combina- 
tions, is to be practiced diligently from the be- 
ginning. The pupil must be enabled to sus- 
tain each vowel firmly in its various shades 
(clear or dark coloring) and to give all the 
forms distinctly and in rapid succession, avoid- 
ing strictly the least fluctuation in pitch. The 
transformation from a (ah) to e (re) and i 
(mi) tends to elevate the tone. The vocals e 
(re) and o, i (mi) and w (oo) are farthest 
apart, while e (re and i) (mi) are more near- 
ly related, on account of the growing elevated 
activity of the tongue and the broad form of 
the mouth, and o and u (00) by the low posi- 
tion of the tongue and projected activity of the 
lips. The vowel scale with dark and clear 
vocals affords a very profitable exercise, as 
for instance 





ria aeeerwer w 


The striking of the vocal (vowel sounds) 
must be definite and firm, but never hard and 
dry. Faulty vocalization should at once be 
strictly corrected. All vowel sounds should 


be formed in the fore part of the mouth to 

avoid the unaesthetic guttural sounds. In 

order to get a good pronunciation of the vowels, 

it is necessary to strive, from youth, to use an 

agreeable and full-sounding language, free 

from al rattling, squeezed and pinched nasal 
(Please turn to page 161) 
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Scandicus and Climarus 


et ee One of the big- 


A Solution { gest problems 

) we have to face 

‘ini th tie mare 
ment for truly liturgical music is to 
fix practical responsibility upon 


definite persons. It is easy to place 
the burden upon our bishops who are 
to write pastoral letters, and then 
leave the rest to the individual organ- 
ists and choir directors. This pro- 
cedure, so long in favor, has not been 
giving the results we ought to look 
for. 

When an important ceremony 
takes place in a church, the order of 
liturgical movements is not left to the 
discretion of the altar boys. Any 
priest who fails to instruct and super- 
vise the ceremonies has only himself 
to blame for the confusion sure to fol- 
low. It is part of his business to 
learn these things at the seminary 
and to consult his notes and manuals. 

Is this not virtually the same situa- 
tion when music for liturgical func- 
tions is concerned? Good will and 


even a certain amount of experience 
is hardly enough to guide the average 
organist in the selection of proper 
music. 

We have to face the facts squarely. 
The school of music for the vast ma- 
jority of choir directors does not go 
beyond the piano or organ instructor 
of childhood days or the influence of 
secular music, including the opera, 
the cinema and even the musical com- 
edy. With the assistance of a hymn 
book and one or two standard masses 
that have haunted the choir loft for 
many a day, and augmented by a few 
numbers of Protestant odor, these 
preliminaries are supposed to guide 
the destinies of the parish music. 


Still, there is no reason for blaming 
the situation upon perfectly well- 
meaning organists. The responsibil- 
ity comes back again upon the priest 
who is accountable for the liturgical 
service asa whole. It is up to him to 
know definitely and in detail what 
music is required and appropriate for 
these services. He ought to be able 
to name suitable compositions to the 
enquiring organist and not “pass the 
buck” by suggesting that a selection 
can be found at such and such a mu- 
sic store. 

Ultimately, of course, this means 
that he himself receive in the semi- 
nary a preliminary course in music at 
least as practical and exact as his 
training in the rubrics. The problem 
would seem to be solved by just such 
a course—a course of appreciation in 
ecclesiastical composition, supple- 
mented by a practical demonstration 
of the best that has been written and 
a personal acquaintance with what is 
available. 





Owing to the untold amount of de- 
tail work connected with editing and 
publishing a magazine of the type of 
THE CAECILIA it became impera- 
tive at this time to make a change in 
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the business administration. 

To edit a magazine, and to publish 
a magazine are two distinct features, 
which, as has been my lot so far, are 
hardly possible to be properly taken 
care of by one person, especially in 
view of the fact that work in both 
these directions was consistently in- 
creasing. 

It has always been my intention 
and my most cherished ambition to 
continue THE CAECILIA in the 
spirit of my father, John B. Singen- 
berger of sacred memory, and like- 
wise to make THE CAECILIA the 
outstanding Catholic Church Music 
magazine, not only in this country, 
but in the world. To do this, and to 
give the readers the best possible 
service from the publishers stand- 
point, arrangements have been com- 
pleted, whereby 

McLaughlin & Reilly 
100 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 
will henceforth look after this phase 
of the work. 

McLaughlin & Reilly are well 
known in Catholic circles throughout 
the United States and Canada as a 
most reliable firm with an envied 
reputation for promptness in serving 
their customers. This firm will also 
act as selling agents for ALL publi- 
cations tormerly published by my 
father and later by myself. All sup- 
plements which have appeared in 
THE CAECILIA are available from 
them at the usual price. 


If the readers of THE CAECILIA 
appreciate this little magazine, they 
can best show their appreciation by 
continuing their good will with the 
firm of McLaughlin & Reilly. I am 
absolutely certain, that contact with 
them will not be regretted, but pro- 
ductive of the best results. 

Personally I will continue as editor 
of THE CAECILIA as well as all 
publications in my catalogue. 


In the future, please address all or- 
ders to 
McLaughlin & Reilly 
100 Boylston St. 
Boston, Mass. 
and all matters pertaining to the edi- 
torial department to 
Otto A. Singenberger, 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, Illinois. 





OUR SUPPLEMENTS THIS MONTH 
Jubilate Deo, for S. A. T. B., Jos. Greg. 

RRC San AR EMRE Ripon i A 15c 
Pie Jesu, for S. A. T. B., J. Schweitzer. .15c 

The first originally appeared in 1870, in 
Luxemburg. The composer was born in 
March, 1821, in Tyrol, he was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1846 and assigned to 
the Cathedral in Brixen. He was the au- 
thor of much organ music and of masses, 
motets, etc. In 1865 he received the di- 
ploma by the Papal Academy of Music of 
St. Cecilia, being honored with the title 
“Maestro compositore onorario.” 

Johann Schweitzer was born in March, 
1831, in Walldern in the Odenwald, and 
died in February, 1882. He was ordained 
to the holy priesthood in 1855. This com- 
position was originally published in 1869, 
for four mixed voices, the present organ ac- 
companiment was added by Otto A. Singen- 
berger. It is a wonderful insert to be used 
during a Requiem Mass either after the 
regular offertory, or after the Benedictus. 

Future supplements will include choruses 
for convents and schools, and easy organ 
music, for preludes, interludes, modulations, 
etc. 








STUDIES OF PHRASING 
(Continued from page 151) 


sounds. The very soft and pliant voice-ap- 
paratus of the child easily becomes used to 
faulty sounds. Early endeavors should there- 
fore be made to favorably fit the walls of the 
voice-appartus, pharynx, palate, etc., for 
acoustic vibrations. If a nasal vocal is to be 
sung on a long note, in which case the air in 
the nasal passages also vibrates, it must be 
started from the clear vowel and quickly 
passed over at the end of the nasal tone, ‘pro- 
nouncing the following consonent just as 
rapidly; for example: long, ring, etc., should’ 
be sung: lo—ong, ri—ing. The tone in proper 
diphthings, also in a vowel having two sounds, 
as Y in “my”, etc., is sustained on the first 
vocal and only in the last moment is the whole 
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diphthong pronounced, but without repeating 
the first part of it. A word beginning with a 
vowel must be carefully separated from a pre- 
ceding word terminating with a vowel, avoid- 
ing interposed sounds; for example: the elk, 
must not be sung “the yelk,” thou art, not 
“thou wart.” The E in “the” is sounded like 
i in “pin” before words beginning with a vowel 
sound; for instance: the eel, the hour, etc., 
before words that begin with a consonant, it 
must sound nearly like u« in “urge,” as, the 
poem, the joy, etc. The article a, also has a 
short or shut sound, when used in connection 
with other words. 
Il. THE CONSONANTS. 

The consonants must always be articulated 
well and rapidly, and practiced singly until 
the right focus is found and the technical 
ability to sing them well is attained. Too long 
dwelling on a consonant sound, or sounding it 
too soon in the middle or at the end of a word 
destroys the agreeableness of the voice. En- 
deavors to pronounce the words in the fore- 
part of the mouth, (placing the words on the 
lips, as it were), should be made to reach the 
highest degree of distinctness and elegance. 
To contract the lower lip slightly by drawing 
it toward the teeth is suggested. Ease and 
rapid activity of the tongue is, above all things, 
required. It is hopeless to depend upon 
mechanical means for the proper behavior of 
the tongue. As soon as such means are re- 
moved the vocal organs will not resist their 
old faulty inclinations and immediately return 
to their former positions. A thorough study 
of the elementary sounds, giving practice and 
consequent freedom to the muscles of the 
vocal organs, is the only way to learn cor- 
rect enunciation. The action of the tongue 
and remaining vocal organs must be proper as 
soon as the sung word sounds clear and beau- 
tiful. Of greatest importance are the hard 
consonants k, t, p. These are to be pronounced 
with precision and energy, and without notice- 
able breath. The sounds g, d, b, require a 
softer start than k, t, p, and a less perceivable 
explosion follows, because the air is somewhat 
compromised. 

It is the consonants, principally ,that give 
a language a distinct firm character—a definite- 
ness of expression, By a wrong start of a con- 
sonant in a word the preceding, or following 
vowel sound must suffer. Consonants may be 
considered as levers or secure supports of the 
vowels. It is a great fault to place an m sound 
before b and p, and an m sound before d and ¢. 
When the articulation of the consonants has 
been practiced long enough singly, it is an ex- 
cellent practice to make all possible combina- 
tions of them. The action of the tongue must 
always be rapid and energetic. This is par- 


ticularly required in singing final consonants 
like | or n, which should be clearly articulated. 
If a consonant that closes a word begins the 
following, it must be carefully separated and 
distinctly pronounced in both cases, as for ex- 
ample, avoid singing herring, instead of “her 
ring,” etc. 
(To be concluded) 





Palestrina’s Death 


Here is a beautiful sketch of the last hours 
of the great composer, Palestrina: 

Palestrina was a very devout christian, and 
a bosom friend of St. Philip Neri, in whose 
arms he had the inestimable privilege of sur- 
rendering his soul to God. The account of his 
death as given by Baini is as beautiful as it is 
edifying. 

On the 26th of January, 1594, Palestrina 
had an attack of pleurisy which confined him 
to his bed. Finding his strength diminish, he 
sent for St. Philip, who ran eagerly to cheer 
him with his presence and soothe him with 
his ineffable charity. The next day St. Philip 
heard his general confession; on the 28th, he 
received the Holy Viaticum, and the 31st, 
Extreme Unction. St. Philip scarcely quitted 
the Vatican in which Palestrina was lodged, 
and was always at the side of his tenderly 
loved disciple with words of consolation and 
hope.* * * On the Ist of February, the 
inflammation and fever had greatly increased, 
but he was still able to pass the whole day in 
prayer and converse with his dear father 
Philip. At dawn of day, on the Feast of the 
Purifiication, Palestrina remembered, with a 
gratitude and joy, that but a few days before 
he had composed and printed the Laudi of 
Mary, and this remembrance gave him re- 
newed fervor and hope. And then St. Philip 
said to him, with a counterance lighted up 
with the love of God: “O my son, would it 
gladden you to go to enjoy the feast which 
today is held in heaven in honor of the Queen 
of Angels and of Saints?” 

A thrill of tender emotion passed through 
the heart of the dying man; he paused a while, 
and then answered: “Yes, surely, I do most 
eagerly desire it; may Mary, my advocate, ob- 
tain for me this grace from her Divine Son!” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, when, 
in fullest possession of all his powers, full of 
peace and trust in the mercy of the Lord, he 
gently breathed forth his soul to God, and 
went, as I trust, through the intercession of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary and the prayers of 
his holy confessor, where the song of divine 
praise flows on unceasingly. 




















The 


SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 

Avail yourself of the fine, accurate, prompt service now yours through the greater 
McLaughlin & Reilly Company. 

Let us join to make even better known the immortal works of John B. Singenber- 
ger, founder of the CAECILIA, pioneer in Liturgical Music here, and indisputably the 
outstanding American Catholic Church musician of his day. 

TRY SOME OF THESE MASSES 


We list here only a few of the best sellers now available: 
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UNISON 
Be TO BO TI i ane orn: 0-0-0: eindviverarsnaontinigaiash-a hignen inti ibe yaaa ean 35¢ 
Ta NE BIN a ciigcsnigssiges ainnins-dieann-eheieecrtnce<b-are-osaciegiop a pknpeann tlle a alias adineaa a 
Easy Mase in Honor of the Holy Ghost. . ...........4.0..0.00:00%-00cceese0ceeee dl 35¢ 
Accompaniment to the Gregorian Requiem ................0. cece eee 60c 
a ee III ico saree erases 5-3. 0-arssdonee eae 35¢ 
TWO PART 
SN II III rg dneivs-0-0-«-s-0. deem eredvanibnng.nide-seeeeoiegan aveninendote ard sataeigaeaimatan aman 35¢ 
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voice part 20c 
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FOUR PART 
Boies I, TI ovr sonics snasal-pinecbaaa lpnabtelss bates ih edibecieh a akelbel aie eee aac 35¢ 
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Now Published by 
McLAUGHLIN & REILLY COMPANY 
100 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 





JOHN B. SINGENBERGER 
(1848-1924) 
Knight Commander of St. Gregory. 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Sylvester. 
L. L. D.—University of Notre Dame. 
Music Director Pio Nono College, St. Francis, Wisconsin, for 51 years. 
Thorough, Prolific, Editor and Composer of Liturgical Church Music for over fifty years. 
OUTSTANDING MOTETS 


Composed, Edited, or Selected by John B. Singenberger. 


Sacred Heart Hymns, for 2, 3 or 4 equal voices ..............e0eee ees JOC 

Benediction Service, for two equal voices ........... cece ccc ees ce ceees 30c 

Lauda Sion, Vol. I.) Benediction hymn for 3 and 4 equal voices, each... 35c 

Lauda Sion, Vol. II.§ 

The IV. Antiphons of the B. V. Mary (for 2 or 3 voices) .............. 35¢ 

Eucharistic Hymns for female voices, by H. Tappert ................. 40c 
Oremus pro Pontifice nostro 

ee Cnn GRRE: SURI: SE II o.oo. ose. 5 in aise 00s 0 ane kine aead awe 20c 

ae: I ie RE: CU I oa eg hg 5d Aa dn ea deals 20c 

Bree See Se WN: UN IIR eso on i ois heen nedenseen 15c 
Ecce Sacerdos 

Dredr Sai Sabb) wee I ono ios nish ssn danni senenaee 15c 

oe er pare iin Fine Einar ni 10c 

Freon: Geer Geeta: week: UE) I ia a a ons non dno heen eees 15c 
Jubilate Deo 

row: Sinser- eepiinnl: wonkoen: emt PII. ono ois bo 500550 2404 1d abedane ee 15c 

ecen: Sneha Cie WORN: NE I ia aos 5s ois on so 5h he S55 cd eeieaians 20c 

Foe: foesr- formate. vadcae: Gail) ORIEN 55a. 2.0 2-0-0 00:50:55.8 0:0 000090 ain hit 15c 


Now Published by 
McLAUGHLIN & REILLY COMPANY 
100 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


The Caecilia 





Before Contracting for a 
PIPE ORGAN 
Consult 


EXPERT ADVICE 


as to size and specification of an organ suit- 
able for your Church and purposes. 


RATES REASONABLE 
Consult: OTTO A. SINGENBERGER 
St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 
MUNDELEIN, - ILLINOIS 








EXPERIENCED MALE ORGANIST 
SEEKS POSITION 


Good Reference 
W. BUECHE 
1439 W. Garfield Blvd. 


CHICAGO - - - - ILLINOIS 








MUSICAL PROGRAMS FOR 
CATHOLIC STAGES 


“ST. CECILIA’S OATH,” 4 acts, all girls, text, 45c; 
music, 45c. 

“THE FIDDLER OF OUR LADY”, Cantata, 3 acts, 
mixed or all girls, $1.50. 

“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” Operetta, 2 
mixed or all girls, text, 45c; music, $1.25. 

“LITTLE NELLIE’S CHRISTMAS DREAM,” Merry 
Operetta for the little ones, text, 25c; music, 80c 

ORDER—Money with Order (WE PAY POSTAGB), 
or C. O. D. (POSTAGE INCLUDED IN C. O. D. 
CHARGES). 

WHITE LIST of Current Clean Plays sent free up- 

on request. 


acts, 


Catholic Dramatic Movement 
Dept. E 


Rev. M. Helfen Briggsville, Wis. 





Just Published! 


ST. CECILIA HYMNAL 
prepared by 
PROFESSOR J. ALFRED SCHEHL, 


Organist and Choir Director at St. Lawrence 
Church, Cincinnati 


with the approval of 


HIS GRACE, MOST REV. JOHN T. 
McNICHOLAS, O. P., S. T. M. 


OFFICIAL HYMNAL FOR THE 
ARCHDIOCESE OF CINCINNATI 


A partial list of the contents is as follows: 


HYMNS FOR THE SEASONS 


Advent — Christmas — Epiphany — Lent 
Easter — Ascension — Pentecost. 


HYMNS FOR THE FEASTS 


Holy Trinity — Corpus Christi — Blessed 
Sacrament — Sacred Heart — Holy Name— 
Precious Blood — Blessed Virgin — St. 
Joseph — Holy Family, and many others, as 
well as Hymns that may be rendered at Con- 
firmation, Marriage, Church Dedication, etc. 


It also contains the Missa de Angelis — 
Missa pro Defunctis—Unison Mass by Joos 
—Asperges and Vidi Aquam, the Responses 
at Mass, and Music for Holy Week. 


Voice part or edition for singers, size 634x 
4% in., Cloth binding. Per doz. Net $7.20. 
Organ accompaniment, size 1034x7 in., 
Cloth binding, Net 


FREDERICK PUSTET CO. 
INC. 


52 BARCLAY ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


436 MAIN ST 
CINCINNATI, C 





MUSIC ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERG 


— Larges; 
Music Printers 
West of New York 


ANY PUBLISHER 
OUR REFERENCE 


RAYNER, DALHEIM& Co. 


Estimates —— 
Gladly Furnished 


on Anything in Music 
WORK DONE BY 
PROCESSES 


IKE Ol 





